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a slum, Dorothy. As flats go, ours are supposed to be
about the best in town, and the bulk of the rest of the in-
habitants are members of the learned professions and the
rapidly-growing Indian middle-class."
" That doesn't make the slightest odds," Margery inter-
rupted. " The noises and smells don't vary all that much
from class to class."
" Neither do the peculiar habits," Jane assented. " The
other day while I was on our verandah, an Indian came out
on to the balcony of the flat opposite. I happen to know
the man, and to know that he is very well educated and
fairly well-off. He leaned over the balcony, put his fingers
to his nose and trumpeted, nipping off the mucus with his
fingers to fall down into the street below, and then wiped
his hand on the wooden rail of the balcony. That's the sort
of thing one sees among the coolies wherever one goes in
the East, but it wasn't what I expected to see happen from
the balcony of what is after all a block of high-class, expensive
flats." She shuddered at the memory. " Ugh. It nearly
made me sick at the time, and merely talking about it has
made me feel squeamish all over again."
" I sympathise," I commented, " and I'm sure Fd have
felt much the same as you did. But I have had it put to me.
that we're guilty of highly unpleasant practices by blowing
our noses into filthy pieces of cloth which we stuff back
into our pockets, so converting ourselves into walking germ-
traps."
" What a horrid thought," exclaimed Jane, wrinkling up
her face.
" If s pretty rough," Margery agreed," but even accepting
the implications at their face value, it still makes our habits
out to be considerably less anti-social. However regrettable
it might be for us to walk about acting as unpaid incubators
or fostermothers to influenza germs, we're at least keeping
the germs to ourselves. We aren't spreading them all round
the street"